doubt be drawn from the rather surprising fact that although Ellen Terrv
had over a hundred letters from Shaw in her possession in 1906, she published
only one in her memoirs. I have already stated in the editorial note preceding
this letter in "Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw: A Correspondence," published in
1931, that when we were working together on her book? I urged her, after
she had told me she had heaps of other letters from Shaw, to select some for
inclusion, and submit them to him for the necessary permission, and that she
put me off with the plea that she could not find them. I have no doubt this
was true. She often could not find things she cherished, not because she had
carelessly mislaid them, but because she had carefully put them away in some
"safe place," the whereabouts of which she had forgotten. But she gave me
the impression that she did not want to find these letters. After one rather
cursory search, she said her inability to find them didn't matter, as there were
"things in them about Henry which ought not to be published so soon after
his death." She may have had other objections to their being published at that
time, or at any time while she was alive, but I am convinced she foresaw the
possibility of their being published in a remote future, and was not horrified
at the possibility. The chief reason for this conviction is that she destroyed
all letters of a very intimate nature. Of the thousands of love-letters she must
have received, very few were found in her archives after her death, and these
few seem to have been kept for a definite purpose. She was not one of those
people who are averse to ah thought of what will happen after they are dead,
and would, I believe, have made careful provision for the destruction by her
executors of those letters, diaries and note-books which she had refrained from
destroying herself, if she had been anxious that they should not survive her.
It is a reasonable conjecture that she knew their value, and foresaw their
future interest.
The account given in this chapter of the origin of the correspondence with
Bernard Shaw is in all essentials accurate. There are slips in details, which
have already been corrected in the first editorial note in "Ellen Terry and
Bernard Shaw: A Correspondence." Ellen Terry's first letter about her "com-
poser-singer friend" was addressed not to Shaw, but to Edmund Yates, and
Shaw was writing musical criticism for Yates's weekly "The World" at the
time, not for "The Saturday Review." The brevity of Ellen Terry's allusion to
a correspondence, now famous, is quite natural when one considers that it was
made at a period when Shaw was not, although she was playing in "Captain
Brassbound's Conversion," of great importance in her life. The time when
they wrote to one another every day was over. As correspondents, who never
met, they were on terms of much greater intimacy than as author and actress,
who met every day at rehearsals. It is possible that this might not have been
so, if during these rehearsals Ellen Terry had been fancy-free. But she was in
the toils of one of those strange infatuations which seem to us stranger when
women of strong character and great talent arc their victims. A young Ameri-
can actor in the cast of "Brassbound" had the embarrassing privilege of put-
ting Bernard Shaw's nose out of joint. The reader who is surprised at the in-
significant place occupied by Shaw in Ellen Terry's memoirs should rcmem-
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